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to assist Sweden and Turkey against the powerful Empires that were seeking their overthrow.                                           T^moe
This declaration bespoke his fixed resolve to save Europe from the ambitious schemes of the other monarchs; and   now that France accepted Anglo-Prussian ascendancy m Holland and abandoned her forward policy in the Orient, she might serve to redress the balance of power.    Such views were consonant with Pitt's lofty aim of winning over " the natural enemy.      n truth, they were the outcome of common sense, even of sell-interest  The suspicion and dislike were all on the side of the Court of Versailles.   Montmorin and Luzerne were haunted by the fear that Pitt meant to pour oil on the smouldering discontent in France, and shrivel up the Bourbon power.   There is not a shred of evidence that he ever entertained these notions.   That they were harboured at Versailles merely showed that a Power which has rent another in twain cannot believe in the goodwill of the injured nation; and this suspicion was one of the many causes begetting irritation and alarm in Paris.   On the other hand it must be remembered, as one of Pitt's greatest services, that his protests against the American War and his subsequent efforts for an entente cordiale with France, had so far effaced resentment on this side of the Channel, that the strivings of frenchmen after political freedom and social equality aroused the deepest interest   The majority of our people sympathized with Fox, when on hearing of the fall of the Bastille, he exclaimed: "How much is this the greatest and best event that has happened in
the world."1
Official prudence or natural reserve kept Pitt silent on these affairs, and on the horrors of the ensuing Jacquerie, which speedily cooled the first transports of Britons. We know, however, that he must have viewed the financial collapse of France with secret satisfaction; for in August—September 1788 he wrote to Grenville in terms which implied that the recovery of the credit of France, then expected under the fostering care of Necker, would be a very serious blow, implying as it did the resumption of her aggressive schemes in the East.* Now, however, the disorders in France aroused his pity; and on 141)1 July, before he can have heard of the fall of the Bastille, he wrote to his mother that France was fast becoming " an object of compassion even to
1 " Mems. of Fox," ii, 361.                      a " Dropmore P.," i, 353-5.e flight of the King to Varennes at Midsummer 1791.Louis XVI and Neckerin May—June 1789, and the precipitation of the reformers at Versailles caused a rupture which was by no means inevitable, and which few if any had expected.tit," 30^.idly IIMJII*!.   A
